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cause in Upper Canada. 
nomen, whether it was the ‘ Red Lightning,’ or the | 
‘Storm King,’ or ‘ Walk-in-the-Water,’ we know not; 
but in plain Englishshe is known as Peter Jones. An 
indian is a rare spectacle in England. 
romancers have alike invested the primitive sons 
of the American forest, with noble and exhalted char- | 
acteristics, which are seldom discernible to the duller | 
perception of plain matter of fact people; and which 
English eyes could alone discover in the hero of the | 
present story. But no matter: Mr, Peter Jones was 
not only a Missionary from the wilderness, and, as 
we doubt not, a pious and useful man among his own | 
people, but he was a bona fide Indian, and he was of | 
course made a lion of in London. 
by the rich and the great. 


when he was named. 


of plumed and lofty warriors, dusky as the proud 
forms of giants in twilight; of forays and stag hunts, 
and bows and arrows, and the wild notes of the pier- 
cing warwhcop, in those haleyon days, when, unso- 
phisticated by contact with the pale-faces, 

Wild in woods the noble savage ran, 
andall that sort of thing, as Matthews would most 
tnpoetically have wound off such a flourishing sen- 
tence, But it was so —— 

In crowds the ladies to his leeves ran — 

All wished to gaze upon the tawny man — 

Happy were those who saw his stately stride — 

"hrice happy those who tripped it at his side. 

Among others who perchance may have thought of |) be another religious meeting! * No,’ he replied, ¢ but || lifted his voice in supplication for blessin 

‘King’s barbaric, pearls and gold,’ was the charming | a wedding!’ ‘A wedding!’ we exclaimed with sur- || 
1, . . ° ro) oe . ‘ ‘ 
taughter of a gentleman of Lambeth, of wealth and |! prise. ‘Pray who are the happy couple?’ ¢ Peter 





ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


From Susquehannah’s utmost springs, 
Where savage tribes pursue their game, 
His blanket tied with yellow strings, 
A shepherd of the forest came. 

On Sunday evening last—says the New York 
Commercial Advertiser — we were, fortuitously, wit- 
nesses of an incident equally intere-ting and painful. 
Many people have denounced Shakspeare’s Othe!lo, as 
too unnatural for probability. 
ited that such a fair, beautiful, and accomplished 
woman, as Desdemona is represented to have been, 
could have deliberately wedded such a black-a-moor | 
as Othello. But if we ever entertained any incredu- 
lity upon the subject, it has all been dissipated by the 
occurrence of which we are to speak. 

About two years ago, an Indian of the Chippewa 
nation, formerly said to have been a man of some 
rank in his tribe, but now a Missionary of the Metho- | 
dist Church among his red brethren, was sent to Eng- | 
land, to obtain pecuniary aid for the Indian mission 
What was his native cog- 


1 saw, for the Indian cupids are not blind, that the || eyes, that an unwonted degree of anxious and curious 
|, young lady had a susceptible heart. Availing himself, 


It can hardly be cred- 


He was feasted | 
Carriages, and servants in 
livery awaited his pleasure, and bright eyes sparkled 
He was looked upon as a great 
chief —a prince —an Indian king ; and many roman- 
tic young ladies, who had never passed beyond the 
sound of Bow bell, dreamed of the charms of solitude | 
anid the great wilds, ‘the antres vast and deserts 

idle,’ of the greater west; of the roaring of mighty 

cataracts, and the bounding of buffaloes over the 

ilimitable prairies ; of noble chieftains, leading armies || 


respectability. But she thought not of wedding an | Jones, the Indian Missionary,’ he replied, ‘anda } 
Indian, even though he was a great chief, or half a || sweet girl from England ! ’ : 


king——not she! But Peter Jones saw, or thought he | It was then evident to our previously unsuspecting 


| interest pervaded the countenances of the assembling 
1 therefore, of a ride with the fair creature, he said 1 group. In a short time chairs were placed in a sus- 
|| something to her, which she chose not to understand, || picious position at the head of the drawing room, 
|| but told it to her mother. Peter Jones sought other | their backs to the pier table. A movement was next 
opportunities of saying similar things, which the dam- | perceptible at the door, whichinstantly drew all eyes 
‘sel could not comprehend— before him-—-but she | to the spot, and who should enter but the same tall 
| continued to repeat them to her mother. He sought || Indian whom we had so recently seen in the pulpit, 
an interview with her. It was refused. He repeated bearing upon his arm the light, fragile and delicate 
the request. It was still refused, but in a less positive | form of the young lady before mentioned, her eyes 
|manner. Finally an interview was granted him with || drooping modestly upon the carpet, and her face fair 
the mother, and the result was, that before Peter as the lilly. Thereupon up rose a distinguished 
Jones embar'sed on his return to his native woods, it | clergyman, and the parties were addressed upon the 
was agreed that they might breathe their thoughts to subject of the divine institution of marriage — its 
each other on paper across the great waters. Thus | propriety, convenience, and necessity to the welfare 
was another point gained. And, inthe end, tomake | of society and human happiness. This brief and per- 
along story short, a meeting was agreed upon, to | tinent address being ended, the reverend gentleman 
take place the present season in this city, with a view || stated the purpose for which the couple had presented 
of marriage. ‘The idea is very unpleasant, with us, of | themselves, and demanded if any person or persons 
of such ill-sorted mixtures of colors. But prejudices || could show cause why the proposed union should not 
against red and dusky skins are not so strong in | take place? If so, then they were requested to make 
Europe, as they are here. They do not believe in 
England, that 


Those brown tribes who snuff the desert air, 
Are cousin-german to the wolf and bear. 


their objections then, or forever after hold their peace. 
A solemn pause ensued. Nothing could be heard but 
afew smothered sighs. There they stood — objects 
| of deep and universal interest—we may add, 
The proud Britons, moreover, were red men, when | of commisseration. Our emotions were tumultuous 
conquered by Julius Cesar, What harm tien.in be- | and painful. A stronger contrast was never seen. 
coming so again! But we must hasten our story. _| She all in white, and adorned with the sweetest sim- 
On Tuesday morning of last week, a beautiful | plicity. Her face as white as the gloves and dress 
young lady, with fairy form, ‘grace in her step, and she wore, rendering her ebon tresses, placed ‘a la 
heaven in her eye,’ stept on shore from the elegant Madonna’ on her fair forehead, still darker. He in 
packet ship United States. She was attended by two || rather common attire, a tall, dark, high-boned muscu- 
clerical friends of high respectability, who, by the | lar Indian. She, a little delicate European lady —- 
|way, were no friends to her romantic enterprise.| he a hardy iron-framed son of the forest. She, accus- 
'| She waited with impatience for her princely lover to tomed to every luxury and indulgence, well educated, 
the end of the week, but he came not. Still she accomplished, and well-beloved at home, possessing a 
doubted not his faith, and as the result proved, she handsome income, leaving her comforts, the charms 
had no need to doubt. For, on Sunday morning,» of civilized and cultivated society, and sacrificing 

|, Peter Jones arrived, and presented himself at.the | them allto the cause she had espoused — here she 
side of his mistress! The meeting was affectionate, | 


| stood, about to make a self-immolation; and, far 
though becoming. The day was spent by them ;away from country and kindred, and all the endear- 
together, in the interchange of conversation, thoughts 'ments of a fond father’s house, resign herself into the 
and emotions, which we will leave it to those better | arms of a man of the woods, who cannot appreciate 
skilled in the romance of love, than ourselves, to im- | the sacrifice ! 
agine. | A sweeter bride we never saw. We almost grew 
_ Though a Chippewa, Peter Jones is nevertheless a wild. We thought of Othello, of Hyperion and the 
| man of business, and has a just notion of the value satyr, of the bright-eyed Hindvo and the funeral pile ! 
,, and importance of time. He may also have heard of | She looked like a drooping flower by the side of a 
| the adage ‘there’s many a slip,’ &c., or, perchance of 


| rugged hemlock! We longed to interpose and res- 
the other, a bird in the hand,’ &c. But no matter. | cue her. But it was none of our business. She was 
|| He took part, with much propriety, in the religious | in that situation by choice, and she was among her 
exercises of the John street Church, where we hap- | friends. The ceremonies went on —she promised to 
| pened to be present ; which services were ended at 9 || «Jove, honor and obey,’ the Chippewa, and, all trem- 
\| o’clock, by an impressive recitation of the Lord’s | ulous as she stood, we heard the Indian and herself 
| Prayer in the Chippewa dialect. Stepping into the pronounced man and wife! It was the first time we 
\ house of a friend near by, we remarked an unusual | ever heard the words ¢ man and wife’ sound hatefully. 
|| ingathering of clergymen, and divers ladies and gen- ‘ 
‘|tlemen. We asked a reverend friend if there was to 


All, however, knelt down and united with the clerey- 
man in prayers for a blessing ; and when the minister 
gs on her, 
that she might be sustained in her undertaking, and 

have health and strength to endure her destined liard- 
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ships and privations, the room resounded with the 
deep-toned, and heart-felt, and tearful response —- 
Amen! The audience then rose, and after attempt- 
ing, with moistened eyes, to extend their congratula- 
tions to the ‘ happy pair,’ slowly and pensively retired. 
The sweet creature is now on her way to the wilds of 
Upper Canada —the Indian’s bride ! 

Such is the history of a case of manifest and palpa- | 
ble delusion. Peter Jones cannot say with Othello, | 
that ‘she loved him for the dangers he had passed.’ 
"Fhe young lady was not blinded by trappings of mil- 
itary costume, or the glare of martial glory ; but she | 
is a very pious girl — whose whole heart and soul has | 
been devoted to the cause of heathen missions ; and 
she has thus thrown herself into the cause, and resolved 
to love the Indian for the work in which he is engaged. 


For our own part we must say, that we wish he had || 
But the die is cast, and || 


never crossed the Niagara. 
the late comely and accomplished Miss F****, of 
London, is now the wife of Mr. Peter Jones, of the 
Chippewas. But that she is deluded, and knows | 
nothing of the life she is to encounter, there can be | 
no doubt. As evidence of this, she has brought out | 
the furniture for an elegant household establishment 
-- rich China vases for an Indian lodge, and Turkey | 
carpets to spread upon the morases of the Canadian | 
forests! Instead of a mansion she will finda wig- 
wam, and the manufacture of brcoms and baskets 
instead of embroidery. 

In justice to the spectators of the scene, however, 
it is proper to state, that a few of her real friends in 
this city —those into whose immediate society she 
was cast — labored diligently to open her eyes to the 
real state of the case, and the life of hardship and 
trial which she is inevitably destined to lead. Poor 
girl! We wish she was by her father’s ingle in | 
Lambeth, and Peter Jones preaching to the Chippe- 
was, with the er squaw among them for his wife! 





Parables from the shionen. 





THE BROO 


A FARMER sat one day on the on of a brook 
which flowed near his meadow and looked upon his 
grazing cattle. But he felt uneasy, because he saw 
that the grass grew sparingly and was not suflicient 
to support the drove half the summer. 

Then his neighbor came to him, and observing his 
gloomy appearance, inquired the cause of his secret 
grief. And he began to speak of his apprehensions 
and the small profit of the meadow. 

But the neighbor answered, Do as I have done with 
my meadow. It lies on the same brook and was for- 
merly poor and unfruitful. Then [{ led the brook into 
it, and the grass became stout and half as high as the 
cuttle. 

‘The farmer rejoiced over this prudent counsel, and 
went, taking with him some iaborers, and continued 
the work until the course of the brook was changed. 

But, behold! the water overflowed the meadow so 
that it soon appeared like a small lake, and covered 
it with sand and gravel. ‘Then the unfortunate far- 
mer tore his hair, and ran to his neighbor and com- 
plained bitterly of his advice 

But the neighbor said, My friend, why do you cen- 
sure me for my counsel, which I have given you with 
feelings of Ltenevolence. Quarrel rather with your- 
self and your own impatient heart. 
led the rich brook through your meadow by means of 
small canals, and not have suffered the whole force || 
of water to overflow it. For in this case it carries 
away all its richness, as well as the soil of the mead- 
ow, and leaves nothing behind but sand and gravel. | 

- Thus it is also with the realm of truth. 


| 


| 


You should have | 





FraTeRNatty, the angel of sleep and the angel of 
‘death wandered over the earth. It was evening. 
| They reclined on a hill not far from the habitation of | 
'man. A melancholy stillness reigned, and the eve- 
‘ning clock in the distant village was not heard. 
Silently, according to their custom, sat the two 
benevolent genii of humanity, in a sad embrace, ad | 


already night drew near. | | 
| Then the angel of sleep arose from his mossy || 


couch, and scattered with a gentle hand the invisible | 
‘| seed of slumber. The evening wind wafted it to the | 


‘| silent dwelling of the wearied husbandman. Now || 
“sweet sleep embraced the inhabitants of the rural | 
cottage, from the gray haired man who leans upon || 
| his staff, to the infant in the cradle. The sick forget | 
their pain, the melancholy their sorrow, the poor their || 


'wants. Every eye was closed. 


| After his labor was accomplished, the benevolent | 


‘angel of sleep again lay down with his serious brother. 
| When the dawn appears, said he in a tone of cheer. | 
‘ful innocence, then man will praise me as his friend 
and benefactor! O, it is sweet to do good unseen 
‘and in secret! How happy are we, the invisible 
'messengers of the good spirit! How lovely our 
| noiseless occupation ! 

Thus spake the friendly angel of sleep. 

The angel of death regarded him with silent grief, 

‘and a tear, such as immortals weep, stood in his large 
dark eye. Alas! said he, that I cannot, like you, 
rejoice in the gratitude of man. The earth calls me 
her enemy and the disturber of her joy ! 

O my brother, replied the angel of sleep, will not 
the good, on waking, discover in you their friend and 
| benefactor, and quintile bless you? Are we not 
brethren and messengers of one father ? 

Thus he spake. Then the eye of the angel of 
death brightened, and tenderly the genii embraced 


!each ether. 


THE TEMPLE OF MEMPHIS. 


Wuen Pythagoras, the philosopher of Samos, 
abode in Egypt, to draw wisdom out of ancient holy 
fountains, the priests conducted him into the temple 
of Memphis. Quietly and immense the stately edifice 
stood there, like a mountain in the twilight of mor- 
ning. 

How is it possible that human hands have raised 
this mass of rocks ? exclaimed the Greek, full of as- 
tonishment. 

United strength, answered the priest, can accom- 
plish any thing, if genius directs it. 

Now they opened the high gates of the temple, 
like the gates of the s They walk- 
ed in and stood in silence between the lofty pillars, 


spiritual kingdom. 


anda low sound went through the immense halls, 
like the voice of a spirit. 

And terror seized the young philosopher of Samos, 
so that he trembled, and he leaned against the stone 
wall and wept. 

Then a priest approached him and said, Why do 
you weep? 

But Pythagoras was silent. 
plied, Oh leave me! 
presence of the Being whose name I dare not speak ! 

And the priest said, may it be well with you my 
son, in your humility ! 
for whom this sanctuary was built. Come, may the 
‘lofty appearance of the edifice lead you back recon- 
| ciled to mankind. 


After a while he re- 


Remeinber, that this temple was in the human 


‘breast before it arose out of the rocks. Dry your 


|| tears, and depari in joy ! 


DEATH AND SLEEP. 


Do [ not feel myself in the 
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Tue article on Beranger, is taken from the Septem 
ber number of The Knickerbacker. We are pleased in 
| being able to thank the enterprising publishers of thar 
work, for their kindness in furnishing this paper with 
the likeness of the distinguished song-writer and patriot, 


BERANGER. 


Tue politician who declared that he would rather 
be the author of the national songs of a people than 
their laws, uttered a truth amply justified by experi- 
ence. The sway of either over a community is great, 
as it is peculiar and distinct, but each widely differing 
in the influence they exercise upon mankind. 
ments originating from the 


Enact- 
artificial state of socie ty, 
play alone upon its surface, and serve rather as a 
check 
them. 
to the very source of feeling, 


to restrain actions, than an impulse to create 


have a 
strongly contrasted effect ; and, forming an outlet to 
those wanton revellings of the spirit, which, as ac- 


imagination, 


tions, the sternness of public order would decisively 
repress, must ever retain a powerful hold upon the 
affections of a people; and, entwining themselves 
around the heart, are cherished as a consolation, un- 
der the inevitable privations which national measures 
may eccasion. It would thus be a task, not less curi- 
ous to the philologist, and interesting to the pliloso- 
pher, than fascinating to the man of letters, to trace 


out, through the long vicissitudes of history, the effects 


produced by the deep workings of this pervading pro- 


pensity —to develope the marked national peculiar 

ities it has occasioned, and the mighty political fea- 

tures which its latent, but all-powerful influence, ha 

modified by its strong and continual action en the 
| most potent sympathies of hutnan nature. 

Pierre Jean De Beranger, was born in Paris, Aug. 
19, 1782, of indigent parents. Lis 
tailor by occupation, had the charge of his education, 
which, in his early Wien 


erandfather, a 


years, was much neclected. 
quite young, he entered a printing establishment, as 
an apprentice, preferring the employment of Franklin 
_ to the trade of his grandfather. Study seems, even 
| at this period, to have been the great desire of Beran- 
ger, and we find him employing al] the time that he 
| could steal from his trade, in*the acquisition of that 
kind of knowledge most congenial to his disposition. 
_At the age of twenty-four, some happy essays in po- 
etry attracted the attention of Lucien Bonaparte, and 


; | drew toward him the patronage and benevolence of 
It will lead you to the divinity | 


_ that influential personage. At this very outset of his 
| career, Beranger displayed that firm independence ot 

| character, and that love of justice, which has ever 
| characterized him, and which perhaps, through all 
| 


the changes of government, has been the main cause 


‘'of his misfortunes. He is not one of those who can 


‘| flatter power, when in prosperity, and outrage its pre- 


Songs, on the contrary, owing their existence 
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sxistence when it has ceased to be; his friend- || have severely suffered. On his liberation, M. Lafitte || rugged group of overgrown shrubbery was seen above 


the snow, one wide and vast uncultivated waste ap- 
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yious e ; , 
ship never varied with his fortune. Napoleon, pro- 


yoked by the patriotic remonstrances of his brother 
Lucien, overwhelmed him with disgrace, upon which, 


at the risk of his popularity, Beranger wrote some 


verses, and dedicated them to the unfortunate Lucien ; 
but, not meeting the approbation of the public cen- 
sor, they were condemned, and not permitted to pass 
the press. But his was not a spirit that could be 80 
easily laid, for while the whole of Europe, bound in 
a rapture of astonishment and admiration, was silent 


pefore its terrible denominator, Beranger was compo- | 


sing and with the aid of his friends, published his 
celebrated song, ‘Le Roi d’Yyetot,’ a severe, firm, 
and ingenious critique upon the Conqueror. Napo- 
leon saw this song, and, far from executing vengeance 
upon the author, was the first to laugh at the sallies 
Y, his wit. When Napoleon returned from Elba, he 
re-established the censorship — Beranger was then 
em 
moderate salary of 1800 francs — the office of censor 
being vacant, and wishing to gain over to itself a man 
<0 much to be feared, the government tendered the 
office to Beranger, with a revenue of 6000 franks ; he 
refused, not willing to bring his own free thoughts 
into bondage. When we consider that Beranger 
was, at this time, in a state far from affluence, with 
no particular prospect of fortune in view, we must, at 
the least, give him full credit for the possession of a 
firm, honest independence of character. 

In November, 1815, at the earnest desire of his 
friends, he published the first edition of his songs, and 
as was to be expected, with the most gratifying suc- 
cess. The misfortunes of his country inspired his 
war songs, and shed a soft melancholy over ail his 
pitriutic complainings — while the gay and biting 
sarcasm of his satires upon the ‘ Emigres,’ returning 
with the 
these efforts of his muse irresistible. 

Urged by his acquaintances, and the success of his 
first attempt, he acceded to the request of his pub- 
lishers, and produced a second edition of his songs, 
adding thereto some new productions. On the ap- 
work, the Council of the University 
obeying superior orders, deprived him of the office 
which, for twelve years, he had Jabored arduously to 
fulfil; but this was not the only consequence. The 
administration, frightened at the success of this work, 
for the first time brought its author before the tribu- 
nal. This gave the book a celebrity which otherwise, 
perhaps, it would not have possessed ; so great, in- 
deed, was his popularity at this time, that this single 
edition alone brought him an emolument of 45,000 
franks, ‘The law-suit was a very extraordinary one, 
and drew crowds of people, of the first rank in 
France, to the tribunal, long before the trial com- 
menced., 


ir antique opinions and pretensions, made 


pearance of this 


Beranger was condemned to three months impris- 
oument, and a fine of 500 franks. The execution of 


this sentence, severe and unjust as it was, proved a | 


triumph to tle poet. *A strong feeling of interest for 


the man who, from the fearless independence of his | 
nature, had dared to express opinions so particularly 


1 . mee . ms 
onoxious to the administration, in a manner that had 


caused envy and admiration even in the breasts of his | 


enemies, drew to his prison the most distinguished 
men of the nation. The first literary personages in 
France, artists, and even the judges of the court, vis- 
ited him during his incarceration ; but nothing could 
‘tpply the place of liberty. Freedom of action, as 
of thought, was every thing to Beranger; his spirit 
chafed in its bondage, and it was not, therefore, to be 
Wondered at that his health should in consequence 


ployed in the Bureau of the University, with the’ 


i low Aylesbury, the moonlight sparkled o: 


with commendable generosity, came forward, and 


freely offered him a most lucrative situation in his 


bureau. Persuaded that a true unshackled friendship 


cannot exist between the benefactor and the benefited, | 


Beranger delicately declined an advantage which 
few men, of his day, would have scrupled receiving ; 


nor has he, to this time, accepted any thing from M. | 


Lafitte, notwithstanding the delicacy observed by his 
friend, in the several benefactions which have been 


beautiful stars ; and the wandering spirits of departed 


tendered for his acceptance. It was on one of these |) 


occasions that the song, ‘ Les Conseils de Lise,’ was 
written. Beranger, however, has not scrupled to avail 
himself of the friendship and influence of M. Lafitte, 
in obtaining for his friends such assistance as he 


‘could not himself render them. 


A third volume of songs was soon published, and 
without the interference of the police. In 1820, 
Beranger produced his ‘Chansons inedites.’ On the 
appearance of this work, the Council of Ministers 
rendered themselves ridiculous by their foolish en- 
deavors, in the presence of Charles X., to discover 
some allusion to that monarch, in the song of ‘ Charles 
le Simple ;’ as, likewise, to ascertain, by a nice scru- 
tiny, whether there were not some grains of impicty 
in ‘L’Ange Gardien.’ The unfortunate poet was 
again brought before the tribunal, and condemned to 
nine months’ imprisonment, and payment of a fine of 
10,000 francs. It is but justice to the French nation, 
however, to say, that the government, ashamed of an 
act so severe, offered to transfer his confinement from 
within the walls of & prison to a more agreeable 
apartment ina public hospitai ; but Beranger, with 
that indomitable independence that attended him 
alike in all situations, refused to receive even this 
favor from his enemies. 

There is much, very much, in the character of Be- 
ranger to admire; with a reputation such as but 
few authors have ever lived to experience, he is one 
of the least assuming of men : truly disinterested in 
all his motives, he is often said to have expressed his 
wonder, that any author could prostitute his genius so 
far as to be Jed to make the least sacrifice of indepen- 
dence for any pecuniary consideration. So far, in- 
deed, did this innate love of freedom carry him, that 
his genius seemed to desert him the very moment he 
sat down to write upon any restricted or particular 
subject that might have been proposed for the display 
of his genius. 

Whatever may have been the misfortunes of Beran- 
ger, he is at present comfortably settled, on an annual 
income of 5000 frances, a revenue derived altogether 
from his songs. The same patriotic love of freedom 
which influences all the writings of this poet, and 
which, in truth, seems with him an inherent virtue, 
urged him to take a deep interest in the late struggle 
of the Poles for liberty. 





Selectet, 


THE BLASTED TREE. 
I marked the broad and blasted oak, 
Scorched by the lightning’s livid glave ; 
Hollow its stem from branch to root, 
And all its shrivelled arms were bare. 
Ir was a piercing night in mid-winter, and along 
the rounded hills towards the Clifton me»“ows, be- 
ue bright 
and thickly crusted snows with peculiar splendor. 


| Far off, the faint but perpetual roar of the icy river 
was heard, and the dark forest beyond it was dimly 
‘seen in the distance, like a heavy cloud in the western 


horizon, ‘The intermediate country presented only 


a few solitary trees, and, save that here and there a’: 
‘ 


ful family that inhabited the crazy cabin on the bor- 


_ blazing pine lights, buried up their fires, and sprinkled 
over the smoking ashes the spoonful of salt, the 


| village towards the ford above the falls. 


among the Germans. They called it the blasted tree : 











peared. It was a night in which the fancy of an hon- 
est German could not fail to conjure up a thousand 
phantoms ; his shrieking ghosts cried from the crevi- 
ces of every sapless trec; his witches rode on the 
pale moonlight moon-beams, in the distant and scarce- 


ly perceptible mist that spread a thin veil over the 






















































friends peeped like premature resurrectionists from 
behind every thicket. 
The hour of eleven had drawn nigh, and the watch- 


ders of this barren country, had extinguished their 


magic virtues of which dispersed the ghostly train, 
and ensured them a peaceful rest ; when two travel- 
lers passed along the broken road that leads from the 
One bore 
the appearance of an old man, infirm with age; his 
broad-brimmed hat hid his face, but some thin grey 
locks waved around his shoulders, and he leaned for- 
ward on his jaded horse like one suffering with fatigue 
or decrepitude ; behind him was the appendage of a 
stranger, a large black portmanteau, which swelled 
with the treasure it contained. The other was an 
athletic young man, whom the good people distin- 
guished to be a hardy woodman, who sometimes acted 
as guide to travellers, and sometimes, for he had 
some science, run out patented lands, and was, withal, 
better acquainted with the country than any man in 
it. He led the old man’s horse sometimes, and some- 
times ran before to break the road. 

The cottagers thought they discovered traits of 
mystery in this: and as every thing that partook of 
mystery boded mischief according to their concep- 
tions, they followed the midnight travellers across 
the barrens with their eyes, until they disappeared, 
and then Jay several anxious hours dreaming of mur- 
der, and robbery, and blood. More than once they 
thought they heard the piercing ery of despair, min- 
gled with the roar of the waterfall! and more than 
once discovered symptoms in the dusky room that 
spoke of death without. 

Bat the woodman was in the village before sunrise ; 
he reported that he had put the stranger safely across 
the rord, and left him to pursue his journey. Suspi- 
cion was hushed for the moment, for the character of 
the young man was good; the traveller was known 
to have possessed money, but he had been called down 
the river on business of such urgent importance, that 
it was necessary for him to reach the lower ford that 
night, and he had with difficulty prevailed on Hurlburt 
to accompany him to the western road. Who the 
stranger was, none knew, and thus far all was fair. 
But he never reached the ford, and no trace was heard 
of him from that night. Suspicion was once more 
awakened, and Huriburt maintained, when questioned 
on the subject, a guarded and scornful silence. The 
fortune-tellers were consulted, and they anathema- 
tised the woodman. Signs were attended to with all 
the formality of judicial inquiry, and even these con- 
demned the unfortunate young man. 

When spring came, it was discovered that a large 
oak tree, celebrated for its age and majesty, did not 
put forth a leaf. Tt grew near a by-road which led to 
the river below the fall; and as no other cause could 
be assigned for its blighted appearance, it was attrib- 
uted to one which now met the popular suspicion 


and located the place where the stranger’s blood was 
shed beneath its branches. Withered by the hot 
breath of murder, they declared it should bloom again 
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whenever the murderer should be brought to justice, | 
and his blood sprinkled on its dry roots. | 
Five years passed away, and old impressions and | 
vague suspicions grew stronger as years departed ; 
Hurlbut was now surrounded by a young and depen- 
dant femily ; but superstition had fixed an indelible 
mark on his character, and he was followed by the. 
eye of jealousy, which watched his actions, his coun- | 
tenance and his words, while it shunned his associa- | 
tion. The man became restless and unhappy ; he 
felt sensibly the weight of sullied reputation, and | 
though he had disregarded it fur many years, he be- | 
gan to sink under its influence into moroseness and 


i 
| 
| 
| 


disquiet ude. | 


About this time, some huntsman in the pursuit of 
game which had sheltered in the blasted tree, cut it. 
dowr, and lo! from the old trunk fell the withered | 
bones of a human being; they were examined by an 
anatomist, and declared to be the perfect parts of the 
skeleton of a man whom they judged might have been 
deposited there four or five years before. An open- 
ing in the trunk, some distance from the ground, con- 
firmed the probability of the story. The Germans 
and their neighbors caught it up eagerly, and the fate 
of the unfortunate woodman seemed fixed. He fled 
the storm he saw gathering; but in a month returned 
and surreadered himself up for trial. 

The excitement of the popalace ran high, and as 
the day fixed for his trial drew near, the hopes of his 
acquittal vanished. The mass of the people were 
sure of his guilt, and they collected the evidence 
against him with an activity and zeal which savoured 
rather of the spirit of bitter persecution, than of a 
love of justice. I leave the reader to imagine for 
himself the feelings of a tender wife, and six desti- 
tute little children, as they looked forward through 
the gathering cloud to the day that was to fix his des- 
tiny ; while I hasten to the crowded court-room, and 
the solemn arraignment of the husband and father 
for the crime of murder. 

The prisoner stood pale and dejected, but silent and 
resigned, at the bar, and answered with a calm and 
steady voice, ‘ Not Guilty,’ to the charge. 
asked if he had counsel. 


He was 
He answered in the tega- 
tive, and requested that assistance might be assigned 
him. The judge cast his eyes around the court, as if 
carelessly in search of some one, on whom to lay 
what, as his manner seemed to indicate, he thought a 
hopeless task, when an old gentleman, whose pres- 
ence amid the throng had not been noticed, rose and 
introduced himself as Mr. 


,an eminent lawyer 
of the city. 


The court bowed respectfully, and a look 
of astoniskment was visible on every face when he 
asked the privilege of acting as the defendant’s 
counsel. 

It was granted, however, unhesitatingly, and he 
resumed his seat. When the witnesses had been 
heard on the side of the prosecution, he arose and 
addressed the court. He recollected the prisoner; 
he remembered, that on the night on which the evi- 
dence went to fix the murder, he had employed the 
prisoner in the capacity of a guide, and was conduct- 
ed by him over the ford ; that he missed his way, and 
did not reach the lower ford to which he intended to 
go, but travelled by another direction to the city. In 
regard to the bones so mysteriously found, he had 
two evidences to prove, he said, that the very physi- 
cian who pronounced them human and of five years 
decay ; and who was a bitter enemy of the defendant, 
had placed them there himself: that they bad for 


many years before decked acoruer of his study. The | 


first was a boy who assisted in placing them there, 


ie : 
and the second was the ¢ 2 ) ; in: : sare : . 
d th N ve aperture in the trunk of the | during twenty years. Alas! time would have sof- i 


tree itself, which, at the entrance, was not more than | 
five inches in diameter, and therefore, utterly incapa- 
ble of admitting a human body. He sat down under 
acclamations of astonishment; the proof went on, | 
the defendant was acquitted without an argument, and || 
the corrupt and revengeful physician just escaped || 
from the village time enough to save his neck. 
This is the story of the blasted tree. It has a_ 
moral. How dangerous is superstition! how care- |, 
fully should circumstantial evidence be examined, and 








how cautiously weighed! how false and how decep- 


‘tive the idea, that what is generally believed is infalli- , 

| bly the right! 

| A WALK INTO THE COUNTRY. 

| A WALK into the country! how it opens all the 

'écells where memory sleeps’—for have not the 
grassy fields and shady trees been to all of us, either 
the home where life’s freshest, greenest hours were 

_spent, or the scene of youthful indulgence? There 

| we first felt the wondrous magic of nature, whether 


| we were wont to open our eyes on her fair face in 


the morning, and close them on it at night, or occa- 
‘sionally, escaping from the heat, and dust, and noise 
of a city, tasted, as a rich and rare delight, — 


| a a ae 
* * * 


the breathing balm — 
the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things.’ 
| No; Lam sure there is not one among the sons of 
men so wholly hardened as not to feel strong emotion | 
stirring within him, as he looks again, after years’ 
estrangement, upon a scene that first woke him to a 
consciousness of the beautiful, and which, by its still- 
ness, and perfume, and loveliness, brings back upon 
his heart the familiar faces and voices that blessed , 
his childhood —the mother loved and lost, the play- 
mate brother, the little dependant sister, the peace, 
the innocence now gone perhaps forever! 
dervalued then! and now, how prized ! 


How un- 


’ T is twenty years, which do not seem as yester- 
day, but rather to belong to some former state of ex- 
istenc@ ; for the wear and waste of thought, of feeling, 
have given them a length that might have belonged to 
a patriarch’s life—’ tis twenty years since I left the 
green pastures and musical brooks where my youth 
had been spent. <A dark gulf rolls between that time 
and the present, making the former appear like a 
vision of Eden, seen before we opened our eyes on 
this dim, lower world. I came to them again, and as 
long buried thoughts rose up before me I trembled, as 
though I witnessed the resurection of the slumber- | 
ers of the grave. It is these sudden reminiscences of 
an age when our sensations are unmasked and unat- 
tended to that force upon our minds, the strange and 
mystical idea that our ‘life’s star has had elsewhere 
its setting.’ The suddeu memory of long forgotten 
joys, of some sweet smile, some delicious voice, some 
day of ineffable brightness and beauty, or star-light of 
surpassing splendor. What are they but the recol- | 
lections of the first fleeting flashes of delight that 
awakened in us a consciousness of intellectual exis- 
tence! Though I had pined during so many years, 

for a sight of the blue waters that rolled by my father’s 
dwelling, it was not till yesterday that accident 
afforded me leisure and opportunity to gratify the 
longing of my heart; but the chillness of disappoint- 
ment checked its tumultuous beatings, and froze the 
tears that had sprung to my eyes, as I inhaled the 
breeze, laden with the fragrance of the pine. , Where 
| Were the traces of my home? Had an earthquake 
swallowed up all [ had loved? Or was I the sport of 
/some mocking dream? It was strange that I had not : 
anticipated the changes which time would make 





tened not effaced the scene. My father’s house en 
gone — a lumber-yard occupied its place ; timbe 


rand 
saw dust covered the ground that I had last scen 


decorated with the snow-drop and violet. My favor 
ite walk by the river side was obliterated -a huve 
steam mill overspread the scene of all my boyhood’s 


pleasures. I hurried from the hateful sight, and 


sought a neighboring oak, under whose shade [ used 
to forget the past and present, and people the future 
with the creations of my dreams; for in those days 
the ‘huge brazen clasps’ of the ‘ Book of Faery. 
land’ gave way at a touch, and brought before my 
eyes visions that continue still to haunt the ‘cham. 
bers of imagery.’ I had then a passion for tales and 
songs of chivalry; no kind of literature takes so 
strong a hold on the mind of youth. Even the most 
matter-of-fact among us must recollect, with a smile, 
the time when, in spite of Cervantes, a life passed 
alternately in deeds of daring, redressing wrongs by 
a magnanimous contempt of life, and halls of pride, 
possessed more charms to his imagination than the 
plodding toils of the scholar, the lawyer or the levis. 
lator. All have had these reveries, wherein one 
pictured knights in armor, gallant steeds, the one 
right arm strong against many foes ; and the moving 
spirit of the scene, the ‘lady love’ whose smile was 
the meed of years of wandering and danger, This 
taste is almost wholly nourished by the Tales and 
Ballads of Spain. There is a pomp, and grandeur, 
and hervic dignity about them that is not so exclu. 
sively found in the German and English chivalric 
legends ; for the former present us with so many 
images of horror— cold corpses coming to claim a 
living bride, and beings of another world mingling in 
the festivities of this, that, after the first excitement 
is over, we are glad to dismiss all recollections of 
inhabitants of the charnel ; and our familiarity with 
many of the customs of domestic life alluded to in 
the English, may account for our insensibility to their 
peculiar beauty till the taste is more matured. It is 
in after life that we remark the most touching fea- 
tures of a fine landscape to which we have been 
accustomed in childhood. 
Spain ! 


But the Romances of 
What a brilliant panorama rises up at the 
bare mention of them. Granada, with her palaces — 
the matchless Alhambra, the Albayzin, and the Red 
Towers that fiercely reflect back the sunbeams —the 
glitter of spears and lances — Beauty leaning from 
her high balcony to mark the prowess of him in whose 
breast Love was hardly second to Religion, the proud 


| defying looks of the Zegries and Abencerrages -- 


the Rio Verde, stained with blood of Moor and 
Christian. How vividly the eidolon glows! Alas! 
we form these pictures before the sordid contracting 
cares of life darken our minds, even as those thick 
clouds of smoke blackened the spot where my day- 
dreams were cherished as a treasure, which none 
could give nor take away ; yet the ignoble toils for 
subsistence have not effaced them; the very thought 
of my ancient, my almost venerated oak re-called 
them in all their pristine vivacity. But my old oak 
lived in memory only; the root alone remained — 
the rest was floating in the deep, the timbers of some 
‘great Admiral.’ Wherever I went, I found the 
same encroachments of business and utility on soli- 
tude and loveliness ; pastures and gardens had made 
way for rope-walks and iron-foundries. I could 
hardly keep my hands off a thriving old landholder, 
who, on recognizing me, enquired if [ did not think 
the place wénderfully improved! Almost despairing 
of finding anything as [ had left it, I bent my steps 
towards the seat of a gentleman of fortune in the 
neighborhood, expecting there too to sce how relent- 
lessly improvement’s 
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a , 
‘ Effacing fingers | 
Had swept the line where beauty lingers. 


| 


But no change had taken place there — the blue || 


Ashley slept tranquilly in the sunshine — its waters H 
turned no mill —the breezes that cooled my brow |) 


were fresh and pure as those which had fanned it!) 


twenty years ago. There grew the olive with its | 
le gray leaves —the orange with its golden fruit | 
myrtle — || 
a wilder || 
pruning- | 
them for || 


ioe in the dark shining foliage —the 
the oleander — all held their places ; but 
luxuriance of vegetation showed that the 
knife and axe had not been seen among | 
many a summer; young trees had shot Up» the 
branches of the old ones, spreading out on all sides, 
formed bowers of inimitable beauty, where the mock- ! 
ing-bird and thrush held their ceaseless carols; the } 
ground was strewed with fruit that might nawe be- | 
longed to the garden of the Hesperides. The deep || 
repose of the scene sank into my heart ; there was || 
a melancholy cause for all this neglect and loneliness ; || 
the owner had quitted it never more to return, but 
till held it precious and dear for the sake of the |! 
loved being who had embellished it by her presence, 
and hallowed it by her death. A young and impas- 
sioned Jover had decorated this sylvan abode for his 
bride, and hailed her with transport as mistress of 
all —but ere the moon waned which saw Clarissa a 
wife, the husband wept in passionate anguish over 
her coffin! ‘Ye who e’er Jost an angel, pity him!’ 
Clarissa was one of those beings whom the simple. 
hearted pronounce, in the fulness of their admiration, | 
to be too good for this world; and she was removed 
from it before its withering influence had disturbed 
the serenity of her guilcless heart. ‘The Lea was de- 
serted —the owner sought forgetfulness in foreign 
travels, but his last orders were to leave untouched 
the home that had seen the dawn and close of his 
happiness. I lingered till twilight in a place so rich 
in recollections ; and it was not till the voice of the 
boatmen on the water reminded me that it was time 
toreturn to C., that I could tear myself away. 1 
hailed them, and soon saw nothing but the bright 
The wild 
monotonous song of the rowers did not interrupt the 


stars reflected from the bosom of the river. 
thoughts that the day had suggested. Let travellers 
talk of the waste and desolation of the Campagna — 
of the impending fate of the Kternal City — does it 
affect one half so much as the destruction of his 
mother’s garden? Was the grief of the father 
soothed by being told of fine cities lying in ruins? 
Our individual sorrows are more to us than the over- 
throw of an empire. Lam at home now, but my. 
attention wanders from my dull toil to my yesterday’s | 
excursion ; and spite of the desecration of my home, I 
find myself wishing for the wings of a dove, that I 
might flee away to it and be at rest. 


ANEXTRACT. 

A reader should sit down to a book, especially of 
the miscellaneous kind, as a well-behaved visitor | 
loesto a banquet. The master of the feast exerts | 
himself to satisfy all his guests; but, if after all his 
care and pains, there still should be something or 
other put on the table that does not suit this or that | 
person’s taste, they politely pass it over without 1 
noticing the circumstance and commend other dishes, 
that they may not distress their kind host, or throw, 
any damp on his spirits. 


For who would tolerate a), 
guest that accepted an invitation to your table, with 
no other purpose but that of finding fault with every | 
thing before him. And yet you may fall in witha. 
still worse set than even these — with churls, that in || 
all companies will condemn and pull to pieces a work | 





a thing of which he is utterly ignorant, makes himself depth and wo 


rth of that which is truly immortal. 


the pander and sycophant of his own, and other men’s | The fact that a greater number of figures can be pro- 


envy and malignity. 





Oviginal. 


TO A MOTHER ON THE 
HER INFANT. 





MRS. L.H. SIGOURNEY. 


Ir sleeps in dust, sad mother, while pitying Nature throws 
Around its curtained pillow, the first young summer-rose, 
But its gentle breath no longer, amid the nightly dream, 
Shall o’er thy thrilling brow, in its balmy freshness stream. 


It sleeps in dust, sad mother, yet with a mystic power, 

As the buried germ doth start, to a full and perfect flower, 
As prisoned Nature bursts from wintry fetters free, 

Such, at the glorious morn, shall its happy rising be. 


It dwells above, blest Mother, and thou hast nobly given 
Another tuneful lyre to the minstrelsy of Heaven, 
Another soul to joy, while endless ages glide, 

And seas of knowledge roll, with their never-ebbing tide. 


It dwells above, blest Mother, where skies unclouded shine, 
And the Saviour’s arm that clasps it, is stronger far than thine. 
He hath given the victor-crown ere the battle-strife is o’er, 

And the being thou hast cherished, shall taste of pain no more. 


CONVERSATION ON PAINTING, 
SCULPTURE, AND POETRY. 
PAINTER. 


You spuke to me a few days since, my 
friend, when we were interrupted, of the superiority 
of Sculpture over Painting, and of the greater esti- 
mation in which it is held by the worldin general. I 
was at that time speaking of the advantages of Pain- 
ting over Sculpture, insomuch as figures can be ex- 
ecuted more rapidly, and consequently in greater 
numbers. Besides, the various colors used by the 
painter have the power of giving the subject the ap- 
pearance of nature, when in fact it is the mere cre- 
ation of history or fancy. 

Scutrror. True. But then these creations have 
not that power over the beholder possessed by Sculp- 
ture. And why ?— the person who looks at a pain- 
ting, immediately declares in extacies his admiration ; 
his eyes light up perhaps with a glow of feeling, and 
he is inclined to break forth in the highest praises : 
but when he guzes upon the productions of the chisel 


he is struck dumb, he looks long and heavily upon the | art of Sculpture? 


work, he scarcely conceives it to be the production 


of a mortal, and as he turns away he feels that he 


|| duced by the pencil than the chisel in the same length 
of time, shows that the art is not so nice, nor yet so 
| difficult in the acquisition. But I own I have been 


heard with much deference; now let us hear the 


DEATH OF | Poet decide. 


Poet. I shall not pretend, my friends, to decide 
between the comparative merits of those arts in which 


you are respectively engaged. Both, I must confess, 


| are in themselves beautiful and worthy to be possessed; 


_ neither of them in the abstract, however, possess the 
| charms, the beauty, the celebrity, or the immortality 
of Poetry. Poetry surpasses Painting, insomuch as 
it not only describes the outer and physical appear- 
| ance of man, but those more exalted and sublime 
|, qualities which exist in the soul. It affords to the 
painter, pictures; and all his paintings are the cre- 
| ations of the poet and the historian. 
| Parnrer. But, friend, what a common art is 
| Poetry! Does not every person write poetry? and 
| is not this a proof that it is simple and easily acquired ? 
And is it not more common to find many persons 
gifted as poets, than as painters ? 

Por:. Ah! you are sadly mistaken, dear sir. 
That every person should become a poet, or that 
even every thousandth one slrould, is impossible. If 
I should say to you that every person now-a-days 
could paint the side of a house, it would be no proof 
that every person could represent the agonies and 
sufferings of a dying martyr, ‘True poets are scarce. 
There are those indeed, who by their drapery of wri- 
ting perhaps may display some resemblance to Poctry, 
but yet they are not gifted with the noble sentiments 
the subiime imagery, the brilliant execution which 
bards of genius possess. A chrystal can be compared 
toa diamond, yet not possess its beauties or other 
transcendant qualities. 

Scutpror. But does not Sculpture hold a higher 
rank than Poetry? Do not statues stand protected — 
are not productions of the chisel sought after eagerly 
—and are not the sums of money laid out for them 
immense? And why do not people purchase pcems 
concerning these men instead of paying such enor- 
mous sums? Does it not show the superiority of the 
By no means. The intention of people in 
purchasing a costly statue, is not so much to describe 


Port. 


has not gazed upon it long enough to satisfy his the qualities of the person represented, as to erect a 


Besides, 


desires. 


marble, when hewn into the hu- || monument to his memory, or to pay the debt of grati- 


man form, has an intense and holy power; it bears tude to his services and Virtues ; or perhaps to im- 


with it sublimity, awe and reverence. I well remem- 


itate in a degree the example of ¢hcient nations. 


ber the views expressed to me by a friend concerning People do purchase poems, and always would, in 


the superiority of the art of sculpture over painting. preference to statues, if such poems described faith- 


On beholding, said this person, the statue of Wash- 


fully the heroes of the country. But perhaps that 


ington, emotions were raised in my mind not so much genius does not exist who can produce such a poem, 
P : ee ro} re, ii iD ia . : 

from the contemplation of the art, as by the massive- and therefore the sculptor and the painter are called 
ness, stateliness and dignity of the material: so far to perform the work. Another advantage of Poetry 


as the statue was a picture, no emotion ensued; but over the arts of Painting 
as substance standing befure me, it awakened a thou- greater number of copies 
, sand associations. Often had I looked upon the can- | can be but one of marble, 


and Sculpture is, that a 
may be circulated ; there 
and that liable to crumble 


21. s q ar . a ° ° “—r 
vass where the godlike person was portrayed in the | under the dilapidating hand of time, or to be erased ° 
military equipage: but the trappings there displayed by the ruin of revolutions. Poetry is that’ which 


turned away the mind from the man, and did not 
awaken ideas of a great mind. It brought the feel- 


ings to bear upon the dangers and privations encoun. | painting are often the result 
| tered and suficred in war; not that nobleness of the 


And indeed wherever colors are 


soul, that spiritual existence, which breathes a holi- duce any lively and original picture. Poetry 
ness of divinity. 


exists in the mind; Painting and Sculpture in the 


organs of vision and feeling. The forms created in 
of imagination, and a 
painter must necessarily be a poet, if he would pro- 
can 


scarcely be defined. When genius truly exists, then 


used, it seems as if there were a lightness and a_ Poetry is at its summit ; then expect ardor, intensity 
gaudy garniture; the canvass seems rather variega- | and fire—then see the passions rise —the intellect 


ted to give pleasure than to excite feelings of noble- 


expand —the mind rush on its heaven-ward flight, 


ness and magnanimity. The canvass generally dis- | and the whole soul, concentrated in thought, burst 


which they had never read. ‘he man, who abuses || plays the mutability of earthly things; marble, the,’ forth in spontaneous action. 
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THE RAINBOW AT EVENING. 


'T was Evening, and the setting sun 

Broke from the cloudy west, | 

Athwart the misty heavens it shone 
And gladdened all the east. 

The thunder-peals were heard no more, 
The lightning ceased to glow, . 

The wind had hushed its distant roar 
Along the mountain brow. 

Nature fast bursting from the chain 

Of winter — fresh and fair 

Put on her hues of liveliest green, 
And balmy was the air — 

When on a cloud, which dense and low | 
Hung in the humid sky, : 
A beautiful, majestic bow | 
Of mercy met the eye. : 
The saddest heart must wake to bliss, 
And feel the soothing power | 
Of such a splendid scene as this, 
At sunset’s tranquil hour. 

Like nature, all within is still, 
The heart from earth is riven, 
And purer thoughts the bosom fill 
While turns the soul to heaven. 


| 


P. H. B. 





BALLADS. 

Bautaps are unlike other species of poetry in many | 
respects. Written with the humble design of suiting 
the public taste, and not a few correct judges; they do 
not aspire like Epic poetry to immortality, but are con- 
tent with a good-natured, passing applause. The sub- 
jects too of which they treat, constitute them a distinct 
class of writing. Topics of a lofty and heroic kind, 
which are more suited to the stately pen of the Epic 
muse, are seldom touched upon in ballads. Deeds of 
favorite kings and captains, the wonderful adventures of 
legendary saints and knight errants, and the pathetic 


tale of the peaceful village, are the kind of subjects pe- | 


culiar to the simple ballad. We may regard it, in truth, 
as the native species of poetry of England. 

Many of the encient ballads have been transmitted to 
us, and in them the character of the nation is strongly 
marked. 

They were much used by wits as a vehicle for ridi- 
cwe and mirthful satire: and a great variety of the most 
pleasing specimens of this kind of writing is to be found 
in the ballads of the witty era of English litérature, 
comprehended between the beginning of Charlesrthe 
2d’s reign, and the time of Swiftand Prior. Since then, 
the genius of the age has chiefly been characterized by 
the correct, elegant and tender: and areal or affected 
taste for beautiful simplicity has almost universally pre- 
vailed. 





Ballads are distinguished from other species of poetry, 
by their being sung or recited in public. 
most agreeable to the simple populace as well as to the 


This custom is 


minstrels themselves, as the baliads are not unfrequently 


of a comical character, told in low, familiar language, | 


and accompanied with a droll, trivial tune. [t is not un- 
usual, at times, to behold in our villages, towns, and cit- 
ies, imitators of the ancient ballad-singers, in the per- 
sons of romantic minstrels, who leave their native skies 
for more hospitable lands, and gather crowds by their 
sweet performance of some plaintive song. 

In the eighteenth century, when the veneration for 
Shakspeare increased, a strong love for old ballads and 
popular poems was felt, chiefly in consequence of the 
writings of Percy. An interest was excited in them to 
the partial exclusion of every other kind of writing, ex- 
cept romances, and plays for common use. Descriptions 
of natural scenery, in a sober, poetic dress, were the 
chief materials for poetry at the commencement of the 
last century, and at its close, the ruling desire was for 
the ancient nationai ballads: ‘melancholy echoes of the 
lost poetry of a more heroic time.’ Those acquainted 
with the modern literature of England will be able to 


most distinguished poets of our own age. 
We learn that the ‘ Jerusalem’ of Tasso bas afforded 
rich materials for a body of Ballads among the Italians, 


who having none like those of the Spaniards, reduced 
that noble poem to fragments, and thence derived the 
‘myost harmonious, graceful and poetical ballads that 


were ever possesscd by any people.’ 


In the biographical memoirs of John Ley 
‘nent Scotch poet, who died in the present century, we | 
‘ have astriking example of the susceptibility of the mind | 
|| to receive a distinct coloring from peculiar kinds of wri- 


iting, for which it has a taste. He was passionately 
fond of the rude, traditionary tales and ballads of the 


once warlike district of Teviotdale, and these composi- | 


 tiens were his earliest delight. They infused a martial 
|| spirit into his breast and incited him to a zealous imita- 


tion of the open and undaunted conduct, which might 
“be supposed to have characterized an ancient native of 
‘the border. His biographer says, these ballads became 
so rooted in his memory, and so identified his feelings 
| with the wild, adventurous and daring characters which 
they celebrate, that the associations thus formed in child- 
| hood, and cherished in youth, gave an eccentric and ro- 
| mantic tincture to his own mind, and many, if not all 
| the peculiarities of his manner and habits of thinking, 


\| may be traced to his imitating the manners and assum- 


ing the tone of a borderer of former times. 
| The‘ Beggar's Opera,’ which was acted in 1727 with 
unparalleled success, seems to have been intended by 
Gay, to ridicule the Italian operas by ballads adapted to 
| familiar tunes, as well as to show his contempt cf court 
friendship, upon which he had no reason to congratulate 
himself. 
‘nerve of public taste,’ was so congenial to the minds of 
| the multitude, that its ballads were soon familiar to every 
| one, and its actors were raised to a high degree of no- 
tice. It has been remarked however, that ‘the suecess 
with which it met, seems to indicate a coarseness in the 
national taste, which could be delighted with the repeti- 
_tion of popular ballad-tunes, as well as a fondness for 
the delineation of scenes of vice and vulgarity. At 


This celebrated opera, ‘having struck the 


any rate, it shows the almost natural taste which impels 
| the simple populace to chime in with this species of wri- 
| ting, and yet how unobtrusive and potent a medium it is 

for conveying the most beautiful instruction, as well as 
|| the coarsest ribaldry. T. 





}PROGRESS OF POETRY IN AMERICA. 
| To men of genius this must be a glorious, and inter- 


| esting theme. 


| Tosuch as have a desire to see American 
, Literature flourish, it must also be a source of interest- 
ing and pleasing contemplation. The progress of poet- 
| ry in America, has been remarkably rapid. Men of tal- 
‘ent, and industry, and genius may be seen, like statutes, 
standing unhonored, far down the vista of the past. On 
either hand, by the scrutinizing glance of the emulator of 
| American talent, may they he detected, although sur- 
rounded by crowded forms, and almost shapeless rub- 
bish. English press-paper is spread over them in vain; 
it cannot conceal them. They must and will be brought 
out into bolder light as our country advances in her in- 


dependence — that independence which many years, it 


is to be feared, can only affect to its accomplishment and 
|| perfection. 


Let it not be said, by an American, that we have had 
| no literary men of whom we may boast. 


It cannot be 
Hi denied that we have on the list of American authors, 
| men of splendid genius. Let not an American believe 

any one who shall tell him that we have had no poets. 
| Let no one, henceforth, echo English reviewers, in de- 
| claring that he can find no American poetry worthy his 
| perusal. ’ 


3e not daunted by such echoings. 
|| independent thought —that thought which shall finally 
|| light up the spirit of trnth before the eyes of all, and 
|, cause prejudice to shrink, as the night before the day, 
,| from her presence. 

Scarcely had the Remonstrants breathed on this barren 
lis he > iTi etry aros : 
1 shore, when the spirit of poetry arose, and vigorously 
|| existed, though surrounded by every thing that tended 
|| to dishearten and dissuade. 
\t 4 * 
| Though the state of the country was in direct hostili- 
1 ty, to the benign influence which poetry always seeks: 
. . ee 
|| 
| 


still there were those men who looked forward to the 
| 


i]s 


|| invoked her aid, and she touched their souls with inspi- 
e s 
|| ration. They were surrounded by famine and war, but 


_ 
den, an emi- | 


| but displayed his affection, by taking < 


Cherish | 


wants, and conveniences, and amusements of their pos- | 
|| terity. They courted the muse and she fled not ;—they | 


Cais : fi ha “a a ice — —— 
yet, amid all this, they strove to show their lite) 

prise; and the poet sought honors by his ye 

not less victorious than when 


ary enter- 


se, and was 


through camp and court, he bore, 
The trophies of a conqueror. 


Can we wonder, that amid their trials, they did pn 
produce a more lofty order of poetry ? Were en i. 
men of intellect needed, and demanded, for other vn 
poses, during our revolution, by the critical situation hl 
the states? And, were not the poetical compositions we 
that character, which would hdve most pleased and "ty 
structed 2? Every thine fo 
then pressed into the one thought, our country ! "Rack, 
man of intellect was engaged for its good seesieetite and 
peace. ‘The lover could not praise his mistress in verse: 


ng arms in defence 


The answers are plain. 


“i : ot 
No man was at leisure. Every one wa: 
a s 


wanted in the cabinet or in the tented field. 


his country. 


la a » "pee 4 re 
The progress of Poetry, however, was onward 
soon as evils were checked, by satire or othe 


As 


r means 
poetry began to take a more perfect character. When 
satire had chilled the imagination, poetry began to a. 
aken and kindle it afresh. When all wars and ve 
mors of wars ceased, poetry increased into fixed firm- 
hess — not of the loftiest character, it is true, but suffi 
ciently so to show that 
The child is Father of the man. 

During the last twenty-five years, the amount of po 
etry, published, has been very considerable, and this with 
the qnantity unpublished, would make an extensive libra- 
ry of itself. Its quality, though often inferior, is yet 
exceedingly promising, and, perhaps, more so than the 
naiure of circumstances should have led us to expect. 


A light hath come from the western world 
Of here and there a star; 





Yet hardly a wave of her light hath curled 
Where 








he western glories are. 
Can this be all that the earth shall see 
Of the light, from or 






From every heart, may 


r be, 


With a brave, proud 





No — Inauy a one in his blaze shall dei 
fad 


ihe brightest star in the eastern sky. 





ANECDOTE OF BUONAPARTE. 


Me. Eprror —The anecdote copied below from Cole- 
ridge’s valuable work, ‘The Friend,’ will exhibit with 
peculiar strength, a shade in the character of the ‘ great 
man,’ who has so often been eulogised, and whose char- 
acter is, even at this time the admiration of many. 

Were this the only bloody act which the First Const! 
commanded to be performed, it would be sufficient to en- 
title him to the appellation of Nero. 


He 


3uonaparte, during his short stay at Malta, called out 
the Maltese regiments raised by the Knights, amounting 
to fifteen hundred of the stoatest young men of the isi 
ands. As they were drawn up on the parade, he in- 
formed them, in a bombastic harangue, that he had res- 
tored them to liberty; but in proof that his attachment 
to them was not bounded by this benefaction, he would 
now give them an opportunity of adding glory to free- 
dom; and concluded by asking who of them would 
march forward to be his fellow-soldier on the banks of 
the Nile, and contribute a flower of Maltese heroisin to 
the immortal wreaths of fame, with which he meant to 
crown the pyramids of Egypt! Nota man stirred: all 
gave a silent refusel. They were instantly surrounded 
by a regiment of French soldiers, marched tothe Mari- 
no, forced on board the transports, and threatened with 
death if any one of them attempted his escape, or should 
be discovered in any part of the islands of Malia o! 
Goza. At Alexandria they were always put in front, 
both to save the French soldiery, and to prevent thei’ 
running away: and of the whole numbey, fifty only sw 
vived to revisit their native country. From one of these 
survivors I first learned this fact, which was afterwards 


‘confirmed to me by several of his remaining cornrades. 
\ 2s well as by the most respectable inhabitants of Vilette. 
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BY THE IDLER. 


Tar innocent voice had weaker grown — 
That voice of love and song, 

Which so oft at twilight’s soothing hour, 
On the soft winds played along; 

And the faded light of the deep biue eye, 
And the faded hue of the cheek, 

Sadly proclaimed to our aching hearts 


Aut Editors are liable to be imposed upon; and plagiarists will \| 
deceive. We regret to see that the September number of the New || 
England Magazine contains an article the plan anfi manner of which, | 


were unmanfully taken ‘from an article which appeared in The 





, Shrine, No. V., which piece was corrected by its author, for that || 


periodical, because it had been printed furtively and incorrectly in || 
the last number of a magazine, which ha‘ no circulation. | 

It is pleasant to place the genuine ‘Lost Star’ in our columns that | 
its identity may not, hereafier, be questioned ; and we regret that 
the New England Magazine should have suffered by such a foul 


Where art thou, spirit shrine ? 

Where are the beams that tinged the midnight air? 

Wanderer of heaven! where is thy light divine ? 
An echo answers — ‘ where !’ 

While Silence whispers — ‘ Mortal bow thy head, 

At God’s command it came, at His command it fled; 
Seek not for more, 

Till His own will His mysteries unroll ; 

He gave that star its light who gave to thee a soul ! 

Be silent — and adore.’ 























A sorrow we might not speak. 

They had laid her form on the couch of snow— 
All beautiful in death, 

And the flowers they had wreathed in her auburn locks, 
Gave a perfume like her breath ; | 

And the vesper star came softly forth 
And threw its silvery ray, || 

Like a seraph’s robe in the spirit’s land, | 
O’er that cold and pulseiess clay. 








' 
| 
| 

And they laid her in the cold, cold earth, 
Beneath the forest shade ; 

Like a floweret, withered upon its stalk, 
In a lone and fragrant glade ; 

And there was weeping then of stranger eyes, 
Of youth, and maidens gay — i 

For we all of us grieved that so sweet maid |) 
Should so soon have passed away. 


And I wept, as I gazed on that innocent one — 
A martyr to her heart — 
And my fancy painted the ruthless dand, 
Which had hurled the cruel dart. 
I thought how very, very drear i 
This world hath all become, 
When the beautiful ones sent down from Heaven, 
Here, may never find a home. 
Sept. 24, 1833. 
LETTERS TO WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. | 
No. &. i 
Where I have come, great clerks have purposed \ 
To greet me with premediiated welcomes : 
Where I have seen them shiver and took pale, | 
Make periods in the midst of sentences, { 
Throttle their practised accent in their fears, \| 
And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off, 
Not paying me a welcome. Trust me, sweet, i{ 
Out of this silence, yet, I pricked a welcome ; 
And in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as iwuch, as from the rattling tongue 


OF saucy and audacious clequence. 


Covrrzous Wii — Truly thou hast knowledge in thy i 
cranium; and though I had never seen but these pert 
lines of thine, [ should have pronounced thee a right | 
happy fellow! And, I most verily believe, that not only 
thou, friend Will, but also all those who claim the honor 
ot being of the same race with thee, had rather be wel- 
comed by a hospitable shake of the hand, than all the | 
wisely balanced sentences of complimentary language; |! 
and yet the world, Will, still persists in rearing up be-| 
ings, who madly, foolishly and falsely welcome mortals | 
with, as thou happily phrases it, , | 

the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence 

Now, Will, I write thee, most especially, to tell thee 
‘hat, in this part of the world, it is actually impossible | 
0 find many who can dumbiy break off. Almost all bow 
nd dance around strangers with doffed beavers, clatter- 
ing the while, most vilely, Gailic jargon, and welcoming 
with hypoeritic smiles. Whai rendereth the matter the |: 
nore ridiculous is that, of all these apes, not one feels 1 
“atisfied that he acteth mannerly; but galleth his feel- 


igs with the reflection that he hath fallen into a blun- 
(ler, 


! It may be worthy the remark, the while, that || 
‘hough there be so much civility and show, yet it is im- |! 
possible, out of these to prick a welcome. The stranger r 
delieveth that it is what it is, barren welcoming — he | 
veateth it as such, and doing as the Roman docth, he |. 
seepeth his heart within his bosom. 1 
I have thought that thou wouldest be pleased to hear || 
of this, and of the manners in this sirange country, and | 
as oceasion presenteth, I shall write more at length, on || 
fenteynaten wae 
I se bj om thou art encircled. 


Adieu. 


{| 


P.M. | 








imposition. 


THE LOST STAR. 


WANDERING Star, which shot through the abyss, 
I call thee! Byron. 


A star hath left the sphere 
Of its traceless path, mid the worlds on high, 
And its beams will no longer wander here 
From the blue depths of the sky ; 
It has gone like a drop of molten light 
Shaken off from the raven wing of night. 


Wert thou a world like ours ? 
Did clouds like snow-wreaths sweep along thy sky ? 
Did buds of beauty burst amid thy bowers, 
While perfume floated by 4 
Did blushing roses wave mid golden beams, 
And pearly water-lilies gem thy streams ? 


What wert thou, globe of fire ? 
Was thy bright torch lit up, before our earth 
Was spoke by the Creation’s Potent Sire 
From chaos into birth ? 
Was thy bright flame fanned by the breath of God, 
Didst thou burst forth at his commanding nod ? 


Wert thou a bright star-lyre ? 
Did music sweep across thy glowing strings, 
And tune them to the bright archangel’s choir, 
In wildest echoings ? 
Making star-music !— like wild strains in dreams, 
Or murmurs floating from Eiysian streams ? — 


What wert thou, fallen star ? 
Lost lamp within the silent dome of night ? 
Say — didst thou shine on Eden from aiar, 
Sprinkling her founts with light? 
Did Adam see thee in thy resting place, 
When the first night unveiled creation’s face ? 


Did clouds thy glory shroud, 

Thou burning beacon ot the upper deep, 

When the wild Deluge with its boomings loud 
Washed o’er the mountain’s steep, 

And nature lay beneath a waiery grave, 

Till the Almighty’s word rolled back the wave ? 


Didst thou, celestial gem, 
Shine where Judeah’s waters darkly run ? 
Wert thou the guiding star of Bethiehem — 
The herala of God’s Son 2 
Did thy bright influence lend its guiding ray 
‘To pomt the spot where our Redeeiner lay ! 


Did thy bright car rush back 
To see the cross when trembling day-light tiled, 
And the veiled sun forgot his glowing track, 
And graves gave up their dead ? 
Did darkness veil thy terror-smitten eye, 
To see the Son of God bow down and die ? 





Hast thou, lost star, seen all 
The pageantry of earth ?— her thrones and kings, 
All that is hid beneath oblivion’s pall — 

Her fair and lovely things ? 
The crowds that rest forgotten in the tomb— 
Like dew-drops shaken trom the cagle’s plume ? 


Where is thy glory now? 
Thy chariot wheels no longer roll on high, 
Thy wreath of light has faded from night’s brow, 
Thy watch-fire left the sky — 
As bright buds swept before the rushing blast, 
Thy majesty and beauty now have passed. 


Say — dost thou yet float on? 
Art thou still rolling beyond mortal sight, 
Or is thy beam which now from earth has gone, 
Quenched in eternal night ? 
Did thy feet bound at thy own thrilling strains — 
Or Desolation break thy binding chains ? 


Has thy ‘ Last Day’ now passed ? 


Has ‘ Death’s pale horse’ trod on thy blasted shore ? 


Has Judgment blown her death-awakening blast ? 
Wilt thou be seen no more 2? 

Have thy inhabitants been called away 

To penal darkness and eternal day ? 


R. Cc. W. 





ORIGINALITY. 


There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


| Tue stars still shine; the planets still revolve 
' round their axes, and probably will do so for a great 
\length of time ; and yet ‘there is nothing new under 
\the sun.’ Methinks that it is wrong to tax a writer’s 
| brain so very hard, and to compel him to set his wits 
||in motion in order to engender something new, when 
|| every-thing in ‘ heaven, air and earth’ has been so 
‘often sung and so beautifully described. Yet noth- 
|ing is more natural ; and when inclination, time, and 
{all things are favorable, who will be so hard-hearted 
|as to refuse something original from an impassioned 
| bard or a pretty poetess ? 

|| But is it true, that the developement of new 
\|thoughts, the conception of new ideas, have long 
|\since ceased? Is it true, that the world has become 
|, cold, and men’s minds so misanthropical, that they 
‘| disdain to soar above the parent earth, and love to lin- 
|| ger in its cold embrace? Is it true, that Fancy has 
| taken her last flight, and Imagination is left dull, pen- 
\\sive and serene? Would that some Shakspeare 
|| might revist the earth to breathe into existence new 


\ forms and shapes! would that his presence might 
| 
{ 








| vouchsafe to us regions and beings of his own imag- 
ining, far beyond our sight! then should we no long- 
er say, that ‘heaven, air and earth’ have been ex- 
hausted, ané that nothing is left for the mind of man 
to contemplate. 

Different ages have their great men, and their 
|‘ light shineth’ until dimmed by brighter luminaries. 
|The power of genius is seen and acknowledged by 
all. It is a pleasing charm, an imparted boon to 
||man; it seems as if lent to grace the human mind, 
| which of itself could not attain to such perfection. 
But thbugh passion and taste prompt us to admire it 
| strongly, we are not permitted to feast our souls long 

on this delicious pleasure. Its existence is short- 
\\ lived ; 1t comes quickly and disappears ; and we are 
| left in a transport of sorrow at its sudden departure, 
|, and of joy at its once enlivening presence. 
But all are not blessed with the rich endowment of 
‘:genius. We are not then to give way to womanish 
despondency, as if our birthright was withheld from 
us, nor are we, on the other hand, to assume too 
much confidence, as if determined to obtain what na- 
| ture saw fit notto grant. The former would be child- 
‘ishness, the latter presumption. The only alterna- 
tive left, is to make use of those inferior talents which 
| we have ourselves acquired ; these may not be so un- 
important as to preciude all hopes of making higher 
attainments ; and we may rest assured that when the 
|| noblest, the best exertions have been made, there wil! 
| always result something worthy of ourselves, and 
|| worthy perhaps of the admiration of others. » 


| 
| 
| 


FOUR SCENES. 

Dark clouds are clustering, 
Rain-drops are mustering, 

Wild torrents are flowing, 

Strong storm-winds are blowing ; — 
| Now all is over and gone! 


The sun-light is shining, 

| All objects entwining, 
The Rain-bow is bending, 
Sweet Hope is descending 
| To guide us heavenward on! 
1 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

! 


The sun is declining, 

The pale moon is shining, 

Broad rivers are gleaming, 

In white moon light streaming; 
Such evenings seldom have been! 


| 

| 

| 

| 

i] The moon is declining, 

| Now rich stars are shining, 

| Dark willows are weeping, 

| O’er spangled lakes sleeping — 
! * Tis Night! —a beautiful scene ! 
a 















| 
| 
{ 
} 


' 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1833. 








To rue Pysiic. — It is a fit time for those whose inten- | 


tion it is to support this paper, to assist it now. It is at 
this time that its character is forming; it is at this time 
that its first impressions are to be made, whether they 
be strong or indifferent, good or bad; and the people in 
this city, and our friends, who have any desire to possess 
a literary paper can do no greater favor than to come 
forward and subscribe. 


We are willing, nay, we are determined to do every- 


thing for the work, which our own pocket will allow us; 
but we shall not be contented till the assistance of others 


is received, for we have set our mind upon the cast, and | 


will make or mar ourself by the advancement of this 
journal. 

As soon as it seems practicable, we engage to add to 
the already very respectable list of contributors which 
we now hold, many more of the most able American 
writers. To do this, great outlays are necessary; yet 
we have a determined purpose, and will, whether pat- 
ronage let us or not, present to those who do support this 
work, a choice, and interesting, and pure family paper, 
with a good variety of amusing and instructive matter, 
in which we shall speak fearlessly of every thing, which 
claims notice, whether deserving censure, or demanding 
respect. 

But we cannot act as we wish, alone. It is hard to 
toil while unrewarded, or while meeting with actual loss; 
nevertheless, with a cherished hope that we may some 
time hence behold a harvest, even though our seeds seem 
at this time to be scattered in vain, we shall pass on, 
trusting to the future for the retrenchment of our toil, 
and for the remuneration of our coffers. 

Besides the care, the labor, the expense, and the anx- 
iety atttendant on the literary portion of this work, we 


are also disposed to add the beautiful embellishments of 


art; and, accordingly, have already engaged a costly and 
magnificent STEEL ENGRAVING, for a future number; also, 
several! finely engraved wood-cuts, which will be added 
irom time to time, as may seem to be most proper. Nor 
shall our efforts be confined here; if we can be warrant- 
ed, by any means, in the expense, we shall present, in 
addition to the engraving already engaged, several oth- 
ers, of superior character, for the adornment of this 
rolume. 

The subscription price will remain the same, however 
large our outlays; and though we expect to expend ey- 
ery cent we receive, not even paying ourself for the 
labor we may bestow upon the work, yet we are con- 
strained to believe that the citizens of this place, and 
that the public in general are willing, and will be dis- 
posed to give a paltry sum for the wellfare of a work, 
nol disposed to take money from their pockets, by means 
of falsehood and ‘humbug stories,’ but whose sole aim 
and design is to furnish ‘the water of pure fountains,’ 
and to remove the poisoned chalices, which are now too 
widely circulated, because they afe unexamined and 
even unsuspected. 





Tue American Press.—It is not generally known, 
and the American citizen scarcely suspects, and though 
told, rnaight not credit the fact that most of the public 
presses in this country, are conducted by persons who 
have no fixed principles of action— whose whole lives 
are made up of the most detestable prejudices, and who 
make every man an enemy who is not an avowed friend. 
Though we deeply lament the fact, we are obliged, by 
the impulses of duty, to declare that this is the case. 
The American citizen often subscribes for a paper, 
whose conductor, if there be one, is unknown; and thinks 
not to ask for the ‘ recommendation’ of the servant who 
would wait on him. 
the only servant whom he employs, for whose character 
the inquiry is not made; and even those who would sub- 
scribe for a paper, oftentimes, determine upon its merits 


The editor whom he supports, is | 





| by the prejudiced paragraph of one of these same vile 


\| detractors, who perhaps, sits 
| like Incubus on a monument 
Smiling at Grief. 
|| Most of the scandal in the public presses is perpetra- 
"ted by these persons; and they fear not to attack any 
man, however high his station, or pure his character, so 
long as they can console themselves with the reflection 
| that their ‘muddy water’ can have the desired effect. 
Witness, for instance, the late vile attacks, here in the 
|’ North, on the character of Edward Everett, a man with 
much learning, possessing a lofty and refined intellect, 
cherishing, as the breath of his existence, every virtue 
which can ennoble or make one happy — a man, so fault- 
| less that we fear we may not look upon his like again — 
a vase of perfectness and beauty, but now marred and 





| 
| 


soiled in the eyes of many, by the conductors of the pub- | 


lie presses —and for what ? Is it because he has become | 


atraitor? No! Is it because he has diffused sentiments 
| hostile to the well being of human kind? No! Is it 


because he has thrown aside his high character, and | 


descended to mean and petty artifice? No! Is it be- 
cause he did not give his true opinion? No! It is be- 


cause he did. 


that it could be hastened! when the presses, in this coun- 
try, will be conducted, for the most part, by freemen, in- 
dependent, educated freemen! whose writings can be 
scrutinized ; whose improper sentiments, for, doubtless, 
such there must be, may be detected and exposed, by 
those, too able at the task, and aiming at the truth — 
whose desires will be centred in the one great desire, 
Independence, and whose minds, noble and god-like, will 
rejoice in the detection of the truth, even at the expense 
of their own overthrow. 


Concert oF Iranian Muvsic.—Several evenings ago, 
we attended the concert given in this place, by three dis- 
tinguished performers, Messrs. J. M. Cambeses, Vincent 
Schmidt, and Henry Schmidt. To say that we were 
delighted, would but feebly express the pleasure which 
we received. 


The grand variations on the violin by Mr. H. Schmidt, | 


were, truly, most brilliantly executed; and the notes 
were articulated with a nicety, which as yet, we believe, 
has never been surpassed in this city. 

The Storm Rondo, performed on the Piano, by a 
gentleman who volunteered his services, was also per- 
formed ina masterly manner. The hushed roar of the 
thunder in the distance, gradually advancing, was ad- 
mirably imitated, and for a time, owing perhaps partly 
to the flashes of lightning without the hall— we seemed 
to be amid the very thrones:of the thunder-god. Butthe 
illusion vanished, when the vulgar call was made for a 
repetition. And here it may be well to remark that no 
gentleman should ever require a performer to repeat a 
difficult part, especially when the heat is actually op- 
pressive. Performers themselves are justified in not 
heeding such improper demands. 

The Harp-Guitar is quite an interesting instrument ; 
and the manner in which it was played upon by Mr. V. 
Schmidt, did credit to him as well for the rougher parts 
of the performances, as for those more delicate touches 
which were the admiration of all. 


The day is at hand, we trust, and would to Heaven | 


The performer on the flute, Mr. Cambeses, requires no | 


faint praise at our hands. Never did the magic of music 
so affect us. We were lost in fairy land. 
ary structures of the sylphs stood before us; and the 
birds—the murmuring water fountains—the gushing 


The vision- || 


rivulets with charmingly harmonious sounds, wrapt each , 


delicate sense and enchained us, a willing slave, by their 
| power. Never did the fountain gush out with softer 


| music— never did the birds warble more delicious notes 


—never did the quaint spirit, Ariel, hear sweeter sounds 


| ‘creep upon the waters,’ than those which issued from | 


| the flute of Mr. Cambeses. 

| We regret exceedingly that the taste of the people in 
| this city is not exercised more upon such perferimances. 
1 The merest puppet-show will attract its hundreds, while 
il 


i} Her happiness, and peace ! 


' hibitions are patronised and encouraged by a select fey. 
We sincerely trust, that such performers may, hereafter, 
meet with more flattering receptions, and that the ex. 
hibition-hall may be filled for the benefit of the perform- 
ers. 





Ovr Srreers. — It would become those who have the 
care of the city, to furnish means for the thorough purga- 
tion of the streets, from two very great annoyances. The 
one, is the clusters of boys, and, often, of grown-up lads, 
which gather in the evening, upon the side-walks and at 
the street corners; some of whose members make jt a 
practice to taunt and insult passers-by, and even to way- 
lay, strike and maim the innocent and unoffending, 
The other, is the collected heaps of rubbish and dust 
which thrown into the streets, often prove very offen- 
sive, as well as very hostile to the health. 

In other cities, much larger than ours, such inconyen- 
iences are dispensed with, by a rigid enforcement of the 
penalties of the law; and there is no very potent reason, 
known to us, why such nuisances cannot be removed. 
Their removal would certainly secure to us our taste. 
undisturbed by foul language, our health and lives, and 
would redound to the credit and renown of the city, its 
overseers and its police. 





Tur Poems anp Prose Wraittncs or Ricuarp H. Dana, 
— The beautiful productions of Dana are now collected 
in this volume; and we would fain notice them, as works 
are seldom noticed, ina paragraph that should arouse 
the American to purchase. But the task is hard. The 
poetical and prose productions of one of our most highly 
cifted countrymen are published! Such an announce- 
| ment as this, of itself, it might be supposed, would call 

to the booksellers’ counters, thousands of readers. Cer- 
‘tainly if it cannot,no words from our pen can have any 
| effect, and we will be silent; trusting, however, that the 
| whole edition will speedily be sold, for the encouragement 
of genius. 


} Oran, THE Outcast; OR, A SEASON IN New Yorks. Pea- 
body & Co., Broadway, 1833. — This is the title of a very 
| singular book, just published among the New Yorkers 
It is, we should suppose, intended as a description of 
| certain persons well known in that city, whose manners 
thoug!i unexceptionable, among the tom, present many 
‘points for the roaming pen of a satirist. There are 
some very clever chapters: in the work, with good des- 
criptive passages, and abounding sometimes in rigid 
truth, which make up for occasional marks of haste iu 
composition. Upon the whole, the work is valuable asa 
mirror in which the society and manners of many New 
Yorkers are exhibited with justice and with a becommng 
spirit, and we have no hositation in saying that we be- 
| jieve that most persons will be benefited by a perusal of 
| its pages. 


fo Corresponvents, 


Hafiz may eventually do well. Such lines as these below display 
some marks of observation, and are worily of being preserved 
Firm is the love of woman when she finds 
Affection answered by affection deep: 

It is her joy of joys to know that he, 

On whoin her soul most steadfastly is bent, 
Bears in his heart fond wishes for her life, 

Her love grows strong 
As stronger grows the thought that she is loved; 
And when the hour of evening comes, she flies 
Unto her chainber, and, in prayer, she kneels 
Before the King of Kings, and, in her strength, 
While tears of joy melt in her beaming eyes, 
Some blessing begs on him whose life to her 

Is precious. 


We shall be pleased to admit any ancient document pra 
Connecticut or its seitlers. If J. J. has any such, will he please! 
nish them for publication. 


We are much obliged to our correspondent. oe 


| Scraes. : Se dallas 
\| giarisim, we believe, has been pointed out beiore mm a ENgts ' 
l azine: nor is it inerely one passage that is noted, but tt 4“ hi 
most conclusively, that the greater part of one Canto ol ag’ ee 
is taken from a ‘log-book.’ We will exainine, for certany, = ee 
our next number appears, and if the book, mention vd . eeausine, 
respondent, is not the same mentioned in the Englis| , + the pa 
which is not now at hand, it will give us pleasure to exhibit Whe } 
_on while living, was charged with the thefi, and —_ oa 
| utation, in a letter to Moore, published in his life of the eee It is 
| Mr. Prentice, might never have seen the other es ke yas 
quite a natural expression of the feelings; and there Is ase } 

|| sage in Ossian’s Fingal, if we recollect aright. 







the most refined performances, and the most tasteful ex- H Will our correspondent please to continue his favors ! 
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